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Extract from a Letter to his Daughter. 


The way to make yourself pleasing to others is to 


The whole world is like the miller of Mansfield, 


WANT to tell you a secret 

show that you care for them. 
“who cared for nobody—no, not he—because nob« dy cared for him:” andthe whole 
world will serve you so if you give them the same cau Let every one, therefore, 
see that you do care for them, by showing them what Sterne so happily calls, “ the 
small, sweet courtesies of life,’—those courtesies in which there is no parade, whose 
voice is too still to tease, and which manifest themselves by tender and affectionate 
looks, and little, kind acts of attention—giving others the preference in every little 
enjoyment, at the table, in the field, walking, sitting, or standing 
test charm. It constitutes 


L 


This is the spirit 


that gives to your time of life and to your sex its swe 
the sum-total of all the witchcraft of ld see that your first care is 


for yourself, and you will spread the solitu ree around you, and in the 


le 
same way, by the emanation of a poison whi cindly juices of affection 


in its neighborhood. Such a girl may | 
plishments, but she will never be belov ‘the seeds of love can never grow but 


inderstanding and accom- 


under the warm and genial influence of ctionate manners. Vi- 
vacity goes a great way in young persons. ittention to her who displays it, 
and, if it then be found associated with a ibility, its execution is irre 


sistible. On the contrary, if it be found a cold, haughty, selfish 
heart, it produces no farther effect, exc Attend to this, my 
daughter: it flows from a heart that feels for you al iety a parent can feel, 
and not without the hope which constitutes the parent’s highest happiness. May 
God protect and bless you! Wilham Wirt. 


My fairest child, | have 
No lark could pipe to skies 


Yet, ere we part, one lessor 


Be voor sweet maid, 
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THE NEW READERS. 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 
kRWOTND IN CLOTH. 


> 


UNSURPASSED— 
IN ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD READERS, 
IN MECHANICAL EXECUTION, 
IN GRADATION, 
IN CHEAPNESS. 


180 ILLUSTRATIONS (18 of which are full-page) engraved from original drawings 


and oil paintings made especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, S. J. Ferris, 
Thomas Moran, Faber, Stevens, Poor, Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard, Faas, 
Cary, Lummis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other eminent artist 


Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 


The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teeching reading. It seems necessary 


rene vy oO 


to assert this in view of the modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and gen y confuse that part of 2 child’s 
education known as “learning to read” with a multiplicity of what may be termed side-issues—kindred, 
perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern “ variations” to an old-time melody, either divert the 
mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler’s Series have presented in these new Readers all that has 
been deemed essential for teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be in regard to tl t | there can be no que 
to the beauty and clearness of the typography, the artistic finish and app teness of the illustrations, and 
the thorough, careful gradation secured by the authors’ plan of 

In the matter of gradation, the three main pvints taken into consid n were the sentiment of the 
lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words used in its expression, and } r variety of pleasing and 
instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in senti nt ‘ eit 0 ed in Janguage, or 
rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gradua crease of rbulary, 1 h allowed onte & 
limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, bein liaerit u ked. not indieate the 
correct pronunciation, but also furnish valuable « pportun 

The publishers, im submitting these books to the educationa pub 3 proper judge f their merits, 
do so with a fair degree of confidence in their acceptability. It wou eless to say that the series is 
cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally f x rea ch wer t the case; and 


on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the bo 


Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new 
series. Special discount to the trade and dealers generally. Freight 
paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to per 
sons authorized to handle supplies. 


SAMPLE SETS. 
Sample sets of this series will be sent by mail for examination on 
receipt of $1.80. This amount will be returned if the books are intro- 
duced, 


Send for Specimen Pages, Circulars and Catalogue. 


EM. BUTLER & CO. Pusu 


18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE, IN ART, AND IN LIFE.* 


BY ALEXANDER 
THATSOEVER is true is_ beautiful ; 

\ whatsoever is good is beautiful ; what- 
ever is beautiful is doth true and good. 
The world is delightful because it is beauti- 
ful,h—not because it yields us food and rain- 
ment, warmth and ease. Science and philo- 
phy delight us, not because they afford us 
knowledge, but because the true in the 
world external to the soul attunes so beauti- 
ful a harmony with the soul itself. The 
ruths of science and philosophy we appre- 
hend and utilize; it is the beauty and sub- 
limity of the truth which we enjoy. The 
ight of spotless virtue, or of a great and no- 


pleasure; but not because some _ benefit 
comes to the world; it is because there 
is something in the human soul which 


stirs in sweet response to a thing which is 
sweetly and grandly good. 

How large a volume of pure enjoyment is 

mferred upon man in the existence of the 
beautiful! The beautiful seems created for 

) other purpose than the enhancement of 
the happiness of sentient beings. Blot out 
of existence all which appeals simply to the 
esthetic sense, and we should still live, and 
at, and think, and worship,—but how 
would the rewards of thought and worship 
shrink in our esteem! Erase from the soul 
the power to discern the beautiful, and the 


* Commencement Address at a Female College. 


WINCHELL, LL. 


ble deed, sends through the heart a thrill of | 


D. : 


result would be the same. The sky,—blue, 
serene,immaculate,—would no longer awaken 
anemotion. The distant star would send 
its ancient light to eyes leaden as those of 
the hound upon the porch. The exquisite 
colorings of violet and rose; the universal 
bloom of spring; the fire in the sunset 
cloud; the spirit hum of the breezy forest ; 
the many-voiced chorus of morning birds; 
the dark green depths of the ocean, brood- 
ing over the wrecked argosies of a human 
race,—these all would be mere plain facts to 
apprehend, not inspirations on which to 
soar. The cloud might water the scorching 
crop without diffusing a radiance of supernal 
light from its brow, or hanging the love- 
tinted bow upon its bosom. The hill-side 
stream might convey its comfort to the 
thirsty beast without making all the air vo- 
cal with a music which causes the human 
heart to leap for joy. Man would be ableto 
subsist without pansies, and mocking-birds, 
and rainbows, and stars. If every object 
were brown and square to the visual sense, 
if every taste were bitter as aloes, and every 
sound the grating ofa file, and every frag- 
rance the fetor of putrescence, man would 
still be able to live; family relations might 
subsist ; science might not become extinct, 
and religion might linger as a sapless tree in 
a rainless clime. 

But such a world is not ours. Such a 
world does not exist. God loves beauty, 





and because he loves it he has 
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reason in such an analysis; but I, who am 
not a philosopher, shall venture to deny 
that anything can exist which is beautiful 
only. ‘The very conception of the beauti- 
ful is inseparably coupled with the concep- 
tion of the good. You feel it absurd to 
affirm the possibility of a beautiful thing 
which does not confer a happiness. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

So of the true. Contemplate it as a 
thought to which some reality corresponds. 
Here is a harmony between the ideal and 
the actual which, like all harmony, awakens 
an emotion of pleasure. It is beautiful. 
The true is beautiful. 

Think of the spotlessness of infancy. It 
is a character perfectly codrdinated with 
our idea of innocence. We apprehend the 
beauty of the moral harmony, and experi- 
ence delight. The good is beautiful. 

Think of anything beautiful—a beautiful 
statue. Being beautiful, it conforms to the 
the standard of beauty e&isting in reason ; 
it is therefore true. The beautiful is true. 
In being beautiful, it awakens delightful 
emotions and confers happiness. It is so 
far good. But that true beauty which in- 
culeates, by example, fidelity to a divine 
idea established in reason, is a moral influ- 
ence. The beautiful is morally good. 

It is impossible, then, to contemplate the 
beautiful abstracted from the true and the 
good. Everything ordained to exist dis- 
closes the beautiful in ever-varying guise. 
We must range through the universe, and 
note where this spirit from heaven has made 
her dwelling-places. 

First, there is physical beauty—the beau- 
tiful in visible things. Nature is beautiful. 
In every realm and in every element, the 





esthetic sense is feasted on a luxuriance of | 


forms, and colors, and relations, in which 
beauty is superadded to provisions which 
seem to occupy the primary place. We 
find nothing which is useful alone; orna- 
ment, grace, coloring, finish, are lavished 
everywhere. The variety in nature’s beauty 
is not less striking than its universality. It 
amazes us with its vastness; it confounds 
us with its minuteness. It is the beauty of 
supernal and infinitely blended colors ; the 
serene majesty of uplifted mountains, car- 
rying thought to the very heaven with their 
pinnacled summits, and to the very heart of 
the earth with their deep-rooted bases. Na- 
ture’s beauty is as exquisite as it is universal 
and varied. The completeness of nature’s 
attemptS at beauty is consummate, Here 
ire no signs of limitation of skill, or taste, 
or power. Scan the finest work of a human 


artisan, and beyond a certain limit you de- 
tect its imperfections. You gauge and 
measure the possibilities of kis skill. But 
subject the workmanship of nature to a 
similar scrutiny, and you discern an aston- 
ishing contrast in the perfection of details. 
Every minutest line and feature is as exquis- 
itely executed as the principal ones. Apply 
the microscope, and penetrate deeply the 
infinitesimal parts; to the utmost limit of 
your scrutiny, the same perfection of finish 
continues; and when you desist from the 
search for a measure of nature’s skill, you 
leave your task convinced that the same 
careful and beautiful workmanship continues 
on and on, down through the ranks of the 
infinitesimals, beyond the power even of 
reason or imagination to penetrate. 

Lift up your eyes on one of nature’s 
landscapes. We transport ourselves in 
thought to Switzerland—the land of lakes 
and glaciers and needied mountain heights. 
We seat ourselves upon a shaven lawn. Be- 
hind us, in retreating order, are flower-pots 
and trained shrubbery, and proudly ancient 
oaks; and from the midst of the verdure 
rises dazzlingly the balconied and majestic 
chateau of a Rothschild—a banker king. 
In front of us is a panorama such as no eye 
can rest upon without a regeneration of 
heart. The grassy turf descends till it loses 
itself in the dark forest, on whose tufted 
summits we look—over whose summits we 
look—to the lake of Geneva, with waters as 
blue as the sky which bends over it, and as 
serene. Far along, to right and left, this 
obverse of the summer sky sends up its 
celestial sheen, and we seem almost to place 
our feet upon the floor of heaven. Beyond 
is the shining, grass-bordered shore, in the 
rear of which the rounded forms of a young 
forest uprise in expanding succession, till 
the plain is all a-bubble with emerald swells. 
Toward the left, the dark, straight back of 
the neighboring Voirons rises up to bound 
the plain, and project a line along the soft 
expanse of the sky. ‘Toward the‘right the 
plain is strewed with the fields and villas 
and suburban seats which skirt the charming 
city that crouches behind the forest screen 
erected this side of the lake; while beyond 
the suburban landscape rise the Great and 
Little Saléve, whose parallel 
mountain masonry may be satisfactorily 
studied by the young geologist from the 
window of his school-room in the city. 

Directly in front are the chief objects of the 
picture. The Voirons and the Saléve ap- 
proach each other in the distance. Through 
the interval which separates them the green 
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and dusky mountain-tops emerge in succes- | Midnight drops her murky mantle on t 
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beauty is here! What a range 
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There is a light and warmth of heaven in 
them still, and I feel it, and I sigh to think 
the fire of heaven is destined to be smoth- 
ered by the ashes of a mortal life. I could 
worship as well as love the boy, for I feel 
that he is yet a divinity. 

I know not whether the spiritual is so in- 
separably blended with the material in man 
that it becomes impossible to contemplate 
beauty of form apart from the beauty of the 
informing spirit; but Iam of the opinion 
that the perfect human figure is the most 
beautiful blending and interfusing of lines 
of beauty which nature has ever produced. 
An ascetic theology may affect to despise 
the body,—may even learn to contemn it 
with profane and lamentable sincerity, but 
it is the workmanship of a divine artist, 
which he has pronounced suited to be the 
casket of his own likeness. I would not 
dare yield to the Greek in admiration of its 
divine beauty. I accept the verdict of the 
cultured intelligence of all the ages. The 
perfect human form we shall never cease to 
admire. The beautiful face. or figure 
sheds.a gratuitous joy on all beholders. 

The instinct to seek to appear beautiful is 
universal. Some of us are oblig ed to con- 
tent ourselves with approac hing the beauti- 
ful only as far as to become pleasing. None 
need fall short of this. But whosoever can 
become beautiful may regard himself di- 
vinely called to be beautiful. Beauty and 
duty chime as well in substance as in sound. 
The ambition to be beautiful is not only 
right,—it is ennobling,—it is obligatory. 
But beware of counting mere personal beauty 
the chief end of life. 

The prerogative of supreme personal 
beauty belongs to the sex which, by unani- 
mous impulse, we pronounce gentle. I 
have beforehand the undivided verdict of 
my own sex when I pronounce a beautiful 
woman the most perfect expression of the 
ideal of physical beauty. Beauty of person 
spiritualized by a quick responsive intelli- 
gence, beaming and sweet with a transparent 
benignity of’soul, crowned with the queenly 
mien, and sceptred with the regal gait 
which are her birthright, makes woman the 
mightiest moral power in existence. The 
history of the world is my voucher for the 
statement. 

The power of beauty reigns supreme 
O’er all the sons of men, 


The most exquisite attempts of the painter 
have not reproduced her tints and tones and 
shadows. The most ideal efforts of the 


sculptor have not conferred warmth and 
softness and life upon the cold marble. The 
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most divine eloquence has not portrayed 
the depth of feeling and purpose in the 
fathomless spirit of her eyes. The most 
angelic muse has not given expression to the 
native poetry of her movements. She isthe 
spirit of painting, and sculpture, and elo- 
quence, and poetry, incarnate. She is the 
arch-triumph of all the arts in a single 
achievement. It seems to me that such a 
creature should be happy with her posses- 
sions and her prerogatives. 

This supreme expression of beauty, it 
must be observed, is not, after all, the pro- 
duct of purely physical qualities. ‘This 
highest beauty 1s never discovered save when 
the reflex of a cultured soul blends in the 
features of the face. Mere physical beauty 
of person we recognize and admire, but su- 
preme commanding beauty receives its crown 
and halo from the radiant soul within. A 
cultured mind gives charm to the face, and - 
a gentle and disciplined and benignant heart 
shines winningly through features which 
are not of classic mould. 

Hear what one of the closest of modern 
observers of human nature writes of one of 
his ideal characters: 

‘There is a beauty too spiritual to be 


chained in a string of items; and Julia's 
fair features were but the china vessel that 


brimmed over with the higher loveliness ot 
her soul. Her essential charm was,—what 
shall we say >—Transparence. 

‘You would have said her very body thought.’ 

‘*Modesty, Intelligence, and aboveall, En- 
thusiasm, shone through her and out of her, 
and made her an airy, fiery, household joy. 
Briefly, an incarnate sunbeam,’ 

Beauty of person, then, is something 
which may be cultivated. Hence the aspi- 
ration to be beautiful is not a vain one; 
were it so, kind nature would not have im- 
planted it in our hearts. I do not speak at 
random when | affirm that women with cul- 


tured minds and hearts excel in beauty those 
who remain ignorant and perverse. From 


the day when a course of intellectual and 
spiritual training begins, you may detect an 
improvement in personal attractions. I ap- 
peal to every teacher for confirmation. And 
now I wish to say more: culture confers not 
alone spiritual beauty, but also Ahysical 
beauty, which in turn becomes a more per- 
fect vehicle for the beauty which is spiritual. 
Mind and body act and react. The cul- 
tured daughters of the city and the town 
are more comely than the unlettered drudges 
of the alleys and of the frontier. This con- 
densed lesson I would have placarded in illu- 
minated letters upon the wall of every lady’s 
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impress it with a livelier sentiment when 
they become the paths of moving objects. 
The swaying of a willow in the wind; the 
undulation of a field of grain; the circling 
movements of the quadrille or waltz; the 
serpentine course of a rivulet across the 
plain; the spray rising-from a _ waterfall ; 
the course of a ship on the water, or of a 
bird in the air,—these are familiar examples 
of the beauty of motion. Music is the beau- 
tiful addressed to another sense. The oc- 
casion does not permit me to raise the ques- 
tion, What is the subjective nature of mu- 
Has music an existence independent 
of sound? Would music exist if there were 
no precipient beings to receive harmonious 
vibrations? I venture the opinion that the 
rhythm of music is one element of its pleas- 
ing effect; and then, as tone, the product 
of synchronous vibrations, is but another 
sort of rhythm, it may be that musical rhythm 
and melody and harmony yield us esthetic 
gratification for the ultimate reason that all 
are measured, harmonious impressions upon 
the sensorium, like the equal intervals in a 
file of soldiers or other objects regularly re- 
peated. This would be one step towards a 
generalized expression of the nature of the 
beautiful in sound and in certain forms, and 
I think that in its broadest signification the 
beautiful may be formulated under the 
principle of harmony or correspondence ; 
but the discussion must be passed by. 

It is not alone in formal music that sound 
assumes the character of the beautiful. From 
the chimes of cathedral bells to the jingling 
of the merry sleigh-bells, or the ‘‘ drowsy 
tinkling’’ of the cow-bell in the distant 
field ; from the solo of a Lucca to the warb- 
ling of the wood-thrush, or the purling of a 
mountain trout-brook ; from the majesty of 
a sacred chorus to the distant bleating of the 
homeward herd at sunset, or the cheery 
chattering of a bevy of school-girls on a pic- 
nic ; from the deep bass of the organ to the 
hoarse voice of the thunder, or the moaning 
of the south wind in the pine trees,—these 
all are easy transitions to forms of sound 
which in themselves are beautiful, and are 
often doubly pleasing from the fond associa- 
tions with which they renew our pleasures 
past. 

I must pass from forms of beauty which 
reach us through the sensuous perceptions ; 
and lest I should seem to leave the treatment 
of the subject too incomplete, I must remind 
you of two modes of the beautiful which 
reach us through the internal perception. 
The first is the Beauty of Truth. It is given 
especially to the scholar to discern and en- 
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joy it. To look out beyond the little sphere 
which bounds our personal life, and discern 
a universe so designed that every feature 
strikes a responsive chord in us; to discover 
a God,—a heavenly Father, as the reality 
after which our human souls had longed; to 
consider the admirable system of correspon- 
dences and adaptations through which every 
object which exists contributes to the well- 
being of every other; to contemplate the 
unity of truth, as in the science of quantity, 
where the same result comes out whether 
sought by logarithms or by sines, by trigo- 
nometry or by equations; to think of the 
majestic unity of the system of worlds, all 
knit indissolubly in a cosmic organism, se 
that, whether sun or planet, star or nebula, 
each is a living picture from the life-time of 
évery other,—such revelations of the unity, 
the grandeur, the vastness, the unchange- 
ableness of truth, enter the soul which opens 
its portals for them, and attune every fibre 
to asong of ecstacy. ‘This is the Ze Deum 
of the intellect. This is the beatitude of 
science. 

The second mode of the beautiful re 
vealed to the inner sense is Moral Beauty. 
Wherever right maintains a manful conflict 
with wrong; wherever the stout and brave 
arises for the defense of helplessness and in- 
nocence ; wherever the martyr for freedom 
of intellect or conscience hurls defiance at 
his persecutors, or reveals a fortitude 
stronger than the fear of death; wherever 
friend sacrifices himself for the love of his 
friend ; wherever the mother watches and 
waits in anxious vigils by her sick child’s 
bedside ; wherever the father, for his family’s 
sake, welcomes the care and labor which 
waste his powers and sap his life-blood ; 
wherever a stricken heart pours its libation 
of tears and rekindles a tender memory over 
the tomb of buried love,—in all these acts 
of blessed and beautiful human life, we 
that there is drawn up from the deep sus- 
ceptibilities of humanity something which 
is divine and infinitely beautiful. Oh, how 
blessed to attain such beauty as this! 

In the reason of every one exists the idea 
of perfect virtue,—unspotted purity. We 
think of that ideal purity with a feeling of 
admiration,—with a feeling of aspiration. 
Oh, who has not sighed for a nearer ap- 
proach to that ineffable excellence? 

Nearer, my God, to thee. 
Who has not wept that with all his aspira- 
tions and aims he has fallen so far short of 
this standard? I never encountered a pure 
and guileless character but I felt like falling 
in worship before it. And my reverence is 
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music-box. The teacher winds them up every 
morning at nine, and they run until twelve. At 
two o'clock they are wound up again and buzz 
away charmingly through the afternoon session. 

“ They work beautifully. I was delighted with 
them for a time, and deplored the sad fate of 
the poor, neglected country children, deprived 
of such rare privileges. 

“ After a while, certain little straws blew be- 
fore my eyes, showing the way of the wind, and 
| began to question whether these children, kept 
up at high pressure and run through the estab- 
lished system, really knew any more than the 
country children I had been commiserating on 
account of their hum-drum routine and ineffi- 
cient teachers. For instance, one thing that set 
me doubting was this : 

‘Being out one day with a beautiful, stylish 
young relative of eighteen, I went into one of 
the city banks and drew the interest due me on 
a deposit, and paid the interest upon a loan'that 
the bank had advanced upon certain real estate 
that I held. 

“Jennie stood by, listening attentively to the 
whole transaction. As we came out, she said, 
‘Interest is one of the things that puzzle me. I 
can't seem to get hold of it. Now, you have 
money in that bank ? 

“*Ves; a little.’ ‘ 

.“‘‘And you pay them for taking care of it for 
you. I see that, of course; but I don’t under- 
stand why they paid you money.’ 

“*My dear child!’ I exclaimed, ‘Did I not, 
at the last graduating exercises of our high 
schools, see you, in a white dress looped with 
rose-buds, receive a roll of parchment tied with 
a blue ribbon that was supposed to be a di- 
ploma ?’ 

““Oh, yes, of course; but that is nothing to 
the point. I was not examined in arithmetic. I 
haven't studied it for ages.’ 

“*But you did study it, of course, at some 
time during your school-course ?’ 

““*Oh, yes, and I could repeat the formulas 
as fastasany of them. But I truly want to know 
why you were paid that money. I do not un- 
derstand it.’ 

“*«Why do you not understand it?’ I per- 
sisted. ‘Itisno more difficult than the branches 
that were engaging your attention during your 
last year in school.’ 

“‘She laughed and hesitated, and then said 
frankly, ‘1 suppose that I really know as little 
of all those things as I do of interest, but I would 
not like to admit it. They crowd us so, yousee, 
that it is impossible to retain everything. One 
thing crowds out another, especially when it is 
something which you do not understand well 
enough to get really interested in.’ 

“*You have always got on nicely at exami- 
nations,’ I said; ‘ How was that ?’ 

‘‘*Oh, I had always a pretty, new dress, and 
plenty of flowers; and I knew beforehand ex- 
actly what was expected of me. Everybody 


knows papa, you know, so I was made promi- 
nent. But it was understood that I was not to 
teach, and so | was allowed to slip along as 
easily as possible. Mammanever liked my going 
to the public school at all, but papa made-a 
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point of it. He said the best people must avail 
themselves of the educational advantages fur- 
nished by the city, or the less favored classes 
would cease to appreciate them. It was always 
understood that I was to go to a finishing-school 
after I completed the course ; but I got such a 
distaste for books the last year in the high school 
that I felt as if I never wanted to see another 
one. The schools are not to be judged at all 
by the way I have turned out,’ she added, hon- 
estly, after walking a block in silence; ‘there 
were some of my classmates who were thorough 
scholars.’ 

“*It is always soinall schools,’ I said. ‘The 
very poorest district-school in the land may turn 
out a boy or girl whose scholarship shall make 
him or her a leader. It is in the material.’ 

“A good many such straws have blown across 
my pathway since then, leading me to wish that 
we had more teachers, more time for each class, 
and less of machinery. I will give you one 
more instance. 

“A short time after the death of our beloved 
Longfellow, a young girl whose mother is among 
my calling acquaintances came in accompanied 
by one of her schoolmates, and said, ‘We beg 
pardon for interrupting you, but we came in to 
see if you could tell us anything about a man 
named Longfellow.’ 

‘‘T looked up at her in amazement, and she 
went on in a great flurry: ‘ You see, he is dead, 
and our class are to give Thursday afternoon to 
his memory, and Jennie, here, has got to write 
an essay about him, and I have got to read some- 
thing that he has written, and we don’t either of 
us know a single thing. I presume, now that 
he is dead, they will begin to put his pieces into 
the newspapers, if he has written anything worth 
while. I happened to remember how many 
books you had when I came here to call with 
mamma, and you are always so pleasant to all 
us girls, that I was sure you would help us.’ 

“I could hardly believe my ears, but as | 
went to the book-case I said, ‘ Howold are you, 
please ?’ 

‘¢*Seventeen, both of us.’ 

“‘* You were born and bred in this good city, 
and have been always regular attendants of its 
public schools ?’ 

“*Oh, yes,indeed. We have never missed a 
session since we began to go to the primary 
school.’ 

‘“‘* But yet you know nothing of Longfellow or 
his work ? Miss Alice, did you not, at your last 
grammar-school examination, before entering 
the high school, recite a poem called 7he Fire 
of Drift-wood? \haveastrong impression that 
it was you.’ 

‘“*T believe that was the name of it. I don’t 
remember a word of it now, and I never knew 
who wrote it, as I know of. Mother cut it out 
of a newspaper, and thought it pretty, and the 
teacher said it would do well enough. I must 
have something, you know.’ 

““*Did I not see you at the skating-rink last 
Saturday, with a young gentleman ?’ 

“They were both all animation now, and after 
they had talked out, I said, ‘I noticed you 
among all the pretty, dainty city girls, in whom 
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all we older and graver people take pride ar 
pleasure. Your demeanor was proper and mod 
est, and to have seen you there no one 


have imagined there was in your brain an empty 


niche waiting to be filled with an image of Long 
fellow.’ 

“ The girls laughed heartily. 
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understand, does not know what is meant— 
the signal is not the same. 

He often hazards an answer which may 
be a correct one to another question but ab- 
surd to the one proposed, and as ludicrous 
as the scene which has been described be- 
tween Frederick William the Great and a 
tall French grenadier who knew only three 
words of German. He was instructed to 
reply to the king’s three general questions 
on parade, ‘‘ How old are you?’’ ‘‘ Three 
and twenty.’’ ‘* How long have you been 
in my service ?’’ ‘* Three years.”’ ‘* Are 
you satisfied with your rations and lodg- 
ings?’’ ** Both, yourmajesty.’’ The king, 
however, took the very unusual course of 
inverting the first two questions, and the 
grenadier made himself three years old and 
twenty-three years in his majesty’s service. 
The king, amazed at such answers,did not put 
the other question about the rations, but the 
inquiry, ‘‘Are you a fool oram [?”’ “ Both, 
your majesty !”’ 

Such is often the character of the knowl- 
edge which we get ready made, and the ap- 
plication we make of it. No doubt ex- 
amples as ludicrous have been witnessed by 
many examiners. Let me give you one or 
two, not for the purpose of making sport, 
but of illustrating the character of knowl- 
edge got ‘‘ ready made ’’ without bringing 
the mind to bear upon it. ‘* What is the 
Equator ?’’ was a question asked of a class 
in geography not long ago. ‘‘A line per- 
pendicular to itselfand called the meridian.”’ 
In another class the following questions 
were asked: ‘‘ What is the difference be- 
tween the noun ‘book’ and the book it- 
self?’’ ‘* What is an abstract noun?’’ “A 
collective noun ?’”’ To which the following 
answers were given; ‘‘There is no differ- 
ence.’’ ‘An abstract noun has no particu- 
lar calling.’’ ‘‘ A collective noun is what it 
wants to make it more complete.’’ In an- 
other class the following answers were given 
to the questions: ‘‘ What is the circumfer- 
ence ?’’ ‘* Distance round the middle of 
the outside.’’ ‘Distance through the mid- 
dle.’’ ‘*What is the meaning of develop ?”’ 
‘*To swallow up.’’ ‘* Give an example.’’ 
‘*God sent a whale to develop Jonah.”’ 

{ do not say there are many such cases—I 
hope there are not ; but the existence of any 
shows that knowledge, however accurately 
it may be given, may be reproduced ina 
most absurd form, unless the mind is called 
into exercise. It must not, however, be as- 


sumed that when the knowledge is accurately 
reproduced it is therefore understood by the 
pupil or of service to him. 


A long series of 











questions may be answered correctly, and 
not one of them be understood. The verbal 
memory of children is very powerful. They 
can readily remember sounds without attach- 
ing any idea to them, and can readily re- 
produce them. 

The teacher has, therefore, frequently to 
adopt the other method of securing knowl- 
edge, viz: through mental exertion. He 
has to train the pupil to do things for him- 
self, to get his own idea from things. A 
physical, mental or moral act can be done 
only by performing it. Everyone has to do 
those things, which he would acquire the 
power of doing. You know yourselves that 
you could never acquire the power of readily 
solving arithmetical problems without per- 
forming the operations yourselves, nor ac- 
quire a dextrous movement of the hand 
without performing the act through which 
the power is acquired. 

Now look how nature does. 
the child no laws, no rules, no principles, 
no formulas. She simply gives the material, 
the faculty, and the occasion for its exer- 
cise. There is much repetition in her 
teaching, in order that the difficult may be- 
come easy and use become second nature. 
She does not tell the child, but prompts him 
to action and induces him to think what he 
is duing. She does not explain to him the 
difference between hard and soft, or between 
a hot stove and a cold one, but says ‘‘ Feel 
them.’’ ‘‘ Lay your facts,’’ she says, ‘‘side 
by side and compare them; find out where 
they are alike and unlike.’’ Her business 
is the training of faculty and the develop- 
ment of power. 

These two methods of acquiring knowl- 
edge may both be successful as respects the 
knowledge, but their effects upon the mind 
are very different. When the mind’s activity 
consists in merely comprehending the 
thoughts of others, the truths which have 
been discovered and explained, it becomes 
a receptacle, a working one, it is true, work- 
ing the nourishment into its own substance, 
but preparing it only for taking in more and 
making progress. The method which pre- 
sents the material to the pupil for observa- 
tion and reflection, and simply stimulates 
and directs the mind to an orderly plan of 
study, trains -him to form his own ideas of 
things, to put forth his own efforts in the 
acquisition of knowledge. I do not mean 
to put the one method against theother, for 
both are necessary in our schools; pupils 
must have assigned lessons to learn from 
books, when they are sufficiently advanced 
to master them; but I do say that the one 
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grounds, etc., of given dimensions, he will 
become accurate in measuring and accurate 
in representing measurement. 

Arrived at the study of formal geometry, 
the pupil should, previous to drawing his 
figures on the blackboard for demonstration, 
construct them of pasteboard or papers, etc., 
whenever practicable, and find out the geo- 
metrical truths which he is to establish by 
demonstration. Industrial tools, whose 
principles depend upon his geometrical 
truths, should be explained. 

In the teaching of arithmetic how many 
opportunities are afforded of giving a prac- 
tical character to the work—by associating 
articles of commerce in the neighborhood 
with the questions—requiring the pupils to 
frame bills of parcels for themselves, and 
to make them out accurately and neatly. 
The tables of weights and measures should 
be determined by experiment, and each 
operation gone through properly, the filling 
of a gallon or quart from a pint measure, the 
filling of a pint bottle from a small phial of 
so many ounces, the measuring of length 
with a rule or tape line, finding by meas- 
urement the contents of the play-ground, or 
some other portion of land, all having in 
view manual dexterity as well as practical 
knowledge. 

Geography, and even history may be made 
highly practical as wellas powerfully educa- 
tive. The great natural forces and products 
which underlie all industries—the industries 
of a country depending on its products and 
forces—the interchanging of these—and the 
brotherhood of man, are fitted to awaken 
and keep alive an interest in industrial work 
and workers. 

Every good citizens of an enlightened 
country respects the institutions under which 
he lives; he moves amongst its people, he is 
protected and governed by its laws. His 
training towards manhood lies in through a 
knowledge and discharge of his duties as a 
citizen as well as a workman. How much 
valuable instruction of a practical character 
may be imparted and with what interest it 
will be received, if, instead of loading the 
pupil’s memory with isolated facts, little un- 
derstood and appreciated because they begin 
and end in themselves, we group together 
facts that have a: bearing upon the great 
epochs of our history of civil liberty. 

A king’s reign is not a division of history. 
Kings die and dynasties, but the great forces 
move onward. What are the moving forces? 
What are the events associated with such 
force? Whatever divisions our text-books 
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have indicated that we can hope to make 
history influence character. 

It is unnecessary to add one word respect- 
ing the importance of a study of method and 
its principles. Neither the proper aim ofthe 
school nor the wants of society can be met 
unless work is conducted upon sound prin- 
ciples of method. t is true that some 
teachers, and more especially young teach- 
ers, are apt to pay more regard to the me- 
chanical processes than to the principles of 
method, and they cannot of course reach 
satisfactory results; but no intelligent man 
would on this ground affirm that method 
tends only to give a mechanical character 
to teaching. If method is not fitted to lead 
to great and important results, why should the 
institutions of the most enlightened countries 
take practical steps to give a knowledge of it ? 

Two of the universities of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh and Saint Andrews, have established 
chairs of education, and the London Uni- 
versity has just announced that it will hold 
a yearly examination in the art, theory, and 
history of education. Socrates, the Greek 
philosopher, regarded method as the first 
thing. Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Base- 
dow (of whose work Goethe says, ‘such 
methods must promote mental activity and 
give the young a fresher view of the world’’) 
Pestalozzi, Froebel—all insisted upon the 
importance of method, and Alexander Bain 
and Herbert Spencer, two of the deepest 
thinkers of our own day tells us that all mod- 
ern systems of instruction must be based upon 
nature’s plan and nature’s method.—/Prof. 
Crocket, Frederickton, New Brunswick. 

ae ‘ad 
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A { USIC is a better test of the moral culture of an 
M age than its painting, or its sculpture, or even its 
architecture. Music, by its nature, is ubiquitous, as 
much almost as poetry itself, in one sense more so, 
for its vernacular tongue is common to mankind. 
Music in its nature is social, it can enter every home, 
it is nof@the privilege of the rich; and thus it belongs 
to the social and domestic life of a people, as painting 
and sculpture, the arts of the few, never have done or 
cando. It touches the heart and the character as the 
arts of form have never sought to do, at least in the 
modern world. When we test the civilization of an 
age by its art we should look to its music next to its 
poetry, and sometimes even more than to its poetry. 
Critics who talk about the debasement of the age 
when church wardens built those mongrel temples 
must assuredly be deaf. Those church wardens and 
the rest of the congregation wept as they listened to 
Handel and Mozart. One wearies of hearing how 
grand and precious a time is ours, now that we can 
draw a cornflower right. Music is the art of the 
eighteenth century, the art wherein it stands supreme 
in the ages; perfect, complete, and self-created. The 
whole gamut of music except the plain song, part 
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these meister-singers which made Germany a musical 
people, ready for Luther’s hymns, to which, indeed, 
music gave wings, doing more than even the great 
Reformer’s preaching for.the spread of Gospel truth : 
so simple and effective are some of the great agents 
of God. Music had at last become the people's pos- 
session; not alone a source of enjoyment and gratifi- 
cation to the refined and cultivated, but a mighty 
means for a mighty end, for the civilization and im- 
provement of all classes—a leaven wherewith to 
leaven and lift the whole world. From the hour that 
music ceased to be the exclusive possession of musi- 
cians; like religion when it passed from the hands of 
the monks and the priests, its power became almost 
infinite. — Gray. 

THE introduction of music into the public schools 
is a step in the right direction. If in every town and 
village in the Union the plan was as faithfully and 
earnestly executed as in Boston and its vicinity, 
already the great work would be almost accom- 
plished. We need fresh impetus in every country 
town, in every village nestled among the hills or 
stretching out on the wide prairies. ‘There is surely 
in every such place some earnest disciple who could 
gather a band of ten or a dozen who should be a 
nucleus*for a musical association. The influence of 
musical culture which would result from such an as- 
sociation would make itself felt through the village 
church as well as in social relations; Sunday services 
would be better, and the best part of Sunday service 
would get into the week-days. It will not do to 
make the gathering merely a psalm-singing school ; 
that has its use, and has had its day of separate influence. 
Sacred music, so called, should form a part of the 
practiced programme; but a little care and research, 
a correspondence with some musical authority in our 
large cities, would insure a judicious selection of at- 
tractive music within the compass of choirs and 
choruses of even very moderate ability. The mod- 
ifying influence in a country town of a musical asso- 
ciation conducted on broad, liberal principles for 
even a single decade is incalculable. Polybius was 
a wise man in remarking that in Arcadia, a dull, 
cold country, music was essential to soften the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, and that in Cynetus, where 
music was not cultivated, vice prevailed to an alarm- 
ing extent. Music will not hold its true place till, 
through the length and breadth of the land, it is rec- 
ognized as elevating in its character, capable of per- 
version and misuse, as God’s own word may be in 
the hands of the blasphemer, but a power still infi- 
nite in truth and beauty, and a source of strength, 
encouragement, and inspiration to waiting thousands. 

Mucu that was worldly and meretricious once 
gathered around the shrine of music, till many were 
blinded, and mistook the fogs and mists, the pestilent 
miasmas that hid the sun, for eternal darkness itself, 
as though the very source of light were blackness 
and sin. ‘“‘ Away with it all,’’ said the Puritan, ‘the 
monkish mockeries and the monkish music; it is all 
evil. We will have straight lines. Curves are 
crooked lines, and lead to the devil, whether they be 
alled curves of beauty or curves of sound. Music 
and dancing are sin; we will none of them.” Yet 
spite of the stern, straight-laced old Puritans, beauty 
and harmony came over in the “ Mayflower” with 
youth and love and life. For were there not human 
hearts beneath those sombre vestments ?—truth, earn- 
estness, and zeal, and the harmony of a common pur- 
pose? Music might be stifled, hidden for a time, 


but the birds still sang, the waves still beat, winds 
murmured through the forests, rivulets rippled and 
danced over pebbles, the whole world was full of 
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music; consciously or unconsciously the hearts of 
those that listened to nature’s matin and vesper hymn 
grew purer, braver, more inspiring. A reaction was 
natural, and it was as speedy as could have been ex- 
pected. Scarcely two centuries have passed, and 
the growth of the country politically and numerically 
is not more astounding than the change in the inner 
life, in the hunger and thirst for the once-forbidden 
fruit in the land of the Puritans. ‘The more prosaic 
and sordid a man’s daily life and occupation, the 
more he needs outlooks and leadings to a higher life. 
The more he dwells among things, the greater his 
need of contact with a spirit greater than mere 
things; the material life must touch the immaterial ; 
the body must have an indwelling soul with aspira- 
tions and affinities, with a life above and beyond the 
daily needs of this world. After the instinct of self- 
preservation, the strongest motives spring from the 
emotional nature, all that is best and most inspiring 
claims kinship with it. To the purest element in 
that emotional nature music appeals, always soothing 
if it can not solace, rousing always the higher, never 
the lower, nature; it is a subtle potent influence, 
moulding not only individual but national character. 

THE CONSERVATORY. —Class teaching, or conserva- 
tory teaching, has been the outgrowth of necessity. 
In Europe, not alone in Germany, but in Italy, 
France, Russia, and Great Britian, large music-schools 
or conservatories have been in existence for genera- 
tions, in Germany and Italy for centuries, embracing 
in their corps of instructors artists of world-wide 
fame, who have trained and given to the world other 
artists who in turn prove dangerous rivals. Instan- 
cing, for example, the Paris Conservatoire de Musique 
et de Déclamation: this institution is sustained by 
government, and had its progenitors in L’ Académie 
Royale de Musique, founded in 1671, the school 
established by Lully in 1672, with several others of 
more or less note; in its present form it has existed 
nearly one hundred years. Saved, it may be, in the 
anarchy of the first republic by Chénier’s eloquent 
appeal, it has given to the world such artisis as De 
Beriot, Berlioz, Cherubini, Garcia, Rachel, Talma, and 
hundreds whose fame, less wide-spread than these, has 
yet given vigor and tone to the musical and art cul- 
ture of the nineteenth century. Such an institution, 
admitting only Frenchmen and Frenchwomen to its 
advantages, sustained by government under strict dis- 
cipline and surveillance, would be impossible in this 
country. We may look to it for many suggestions, 
many models, but the conservatory system of America 
must be the outgrowth of our individual needs: 
eclectic, it will gather from the wisdom and experi- 
ence of Paris, Dresden, Berlin, Stuttgart, or St. 
Petersburg, from English prejudices and English 
victories in the field of music; it will call to its aid 
the best talent from the North, the South, the East, 
the West; it will open its doors freely to all, of what- 
ever color or nationality, who may present themselves; 
it will be the people’s conservatory, demanded and 
sustained by the people at the smallest possible ex- 
pense consistent with right management and the em- 
ployment of first-rate talent. In this conservatory 
every facility will be offered for musical instruction 
in every form, instrumental and vocal, with carefully 
graded classes, to secure fitness in the uniform lesson 
which should be given to each class. This answers 
an objection often and ignorantly made, that six pupils 
in an hour get only ten minutes each—too short a 
time for any possible progress. On the contrary, each 
pupil has the whole hour, with the added benefit of 
profiting by the mistakes of his fellow-pupils and the 
careful correction of the judicious teacher. In sing- 
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cies ; and thus, derivatively, for the beauty 
and verdure of the earth. Hence the parts 
of which it is composed are technically dis- 
tinguished as ‘‘ reproductive.’’ All plants 
die some time. __ Every living thing has its 
lease of existence. Some forms run through 
their little span in a few weeks, perhaps ina 
few days ; others endure for months, years, 
ages; yea, scores of ages, as happens with 
those gigantic American trees that seem ap- 
pointed to watch the rise and fall of nations ; 
but all appear to have a definite period as- 
signed to them, or at all events, a maximum 
of perfection, after attaining which they de- 
cay with less or greater quickness. 

This is the primary reason why flowers ex- 
ist. Since plants die, as other things do, 
sooner or later, unless there were special 
arrangements made for their renewal, the 
earth, in a few centuries at furthest, would 
become bare of vegetation, and the surface 
be like those dreary plains of sand in nogth- 
ern Africa, which a fanciful author thinks 
are the exhausted seats of the world’s first 
life. It is not that the plant has a lease like 
that which the landlord determines with his 
tenant. Such is not the case either, with 
the lease of life in animals. The idea of 
the lease in both classes of nature, is that of 
a certain relative length of life, which may 
be abridged or extended according to cir- 
cumstances, but the term of which 1s as cer- 
tainly fixed, as that of the summer, which 
may be cut short by cold rains and early 
frosts, or last with a calm, sweet glow of 
warmth and lovely hues, till it is time al- 
most to think of Christmas. Coming to 
this inevitable termination, seeds must be 
produced in order that a new generation 
shall arise ; the seed is the product of the 
flower, and the flower is thus the forerunner, 
and at the same moment, the repairer, of 
decay. 

This matter of the lease of life, is full of 
pleasing suggestions, and involves the con- 
sideration of innumerable facts. It is worth 
noting that in plants, as in man, life con- 
sists of three great periods, two of which, 
the first and last, God keeps in His own 
hands, disposing them after His own wis- 
dom, while the third or intermediate one, is 
left for man to deal with, or at least co6pera- 
tively. The first period is infancy and 
youth, which cannot be abided in by any 
man, or how many would stay there for- 
ever! The last is old age, when, having 


reached the crest of the mountain, and the 
valley of the dark shadow lies dimly below, 
with all our effort we cannot help sliding 
The middle one is that glorious 


thither. 
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| period, when, full in stature, and enriched 





with all good gifts, we feel and relish the 
splendors of life ;—this one it is allotted us 
to lengthen out almost as we please, carry- 
ing freshness of thought and feeling, which 
are youth past as many birthdays as suffice 
to see a chestnut grow from a sapling into 
a forest patrician. This middle period 
every man holds comparatively in his own 
power. Giving his soul to wisdom and 
manly affections, he finds therein the e/xir 
vite that the alchemist sought in vain and 
though the third and concluding period 
comes to him not less certainly than to all 
others, it is brief and serene. 

Flowers, then, are reproductive or seed- 
producing apparatus. They are ordinarily 
so lovely, so varied, so rich, so alluring, 
because of the dignity of their office. That 
in nature which has noble duties assigned it, 
is always embellished in a way that befits the 
noble purpose. Men do just the same when 
they place a crown of gold and a purple 
robe upon that one of themselves that they 
choose for king. To maintain the living 
flow of beauty of tree and flower upon the 
earth is as much grander than simply to grow 
stout and leafy, as it is for a man to seek to 
delight and illuminate those around him, 
(so far as the munificence of God gives 
power, ) instead of simply seeking his own 
profit. This is recognized accordingly in 
the forms of flowers, so exquisitely sym- 
metrical in the delicacy of their tints, and 
in their lavish profusion, all of which be- 
come characteristics of honor and dignity to 
the plant, and mark the period of its high- 
est value in return. Taking the flower to 
pieces, it is found, when in its most per- 
fectly developed condition, to consist of 
four distinct sets of parts, every one of 
which has its own especial province. 

Look at a rosebud when just about to 
open, and it is wholly green. The green 
portion is the ‘‘ calyx,’’ or chalice, enclos- 
ing everything else, falling back when the 
contents are ready to burst forth, and re- 
maining usually till the seed is ripe, though 
sometimes cast to the ground. It isa beau- 
tiful sight when the component pieces of the 
calyx begin to separate, opening like the 
sweet, soft eyelids of a little child, when it 
looks forth again after the peace of scarcely- 
breathing slumber. With the first slight push 
from within, the green separates, and a line 
of crimson gleams in the space ; by degrees 
the fissure widens, and in due time, like the 
opening of the portals of some glorious tem- 
ple, all is thrown back and the petals stream 
out in their matchless hue. The same with 
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the condition of the air and sky, is antici- 
pated in the plan and the economy of the 
several parts, so that every possible advan- 
tage may be taken of what is favorable, and 
all adverse conditions be promptly guarded 
against. 

Many flowers, it is true, are so constructed 
as to be incapable of self-defence. These, 
however, are generally of a form that is al- 
ready sufficient security, .or, they are so 
poised upon the stalk that the wind sways 
them round, and instead of closing, they 
are able to turn away their faces. So beau- 
tiful and ingenious are the expedients that 
allure our interest at every step! All this, 
moreover, is a part of the vesture of the 
‘grass of the field ;’’ for the appeal of the 
little things of nature, whether it be lily or 
speedwell, primrose or golden loose-strife, 
that we contemplate, consists not only in 
the substance; it lies as much in their 
methods of life, and in the innumerable de- 
signs for their prosperity which we behold 
thus effectuated, and ‘‘if God so clothe’”’ 
them with all the tenderness of care—ah, me! 
may the teaching not be lost! 

oe RR ee 


THE PAST YEAR. 


TOU look back over the past year, and 
\ you feel sad. You see that the school 
has not become what you ardently hoped— 
n0r has the work you have expended 
brought forth the fruit you expected. You 
feel in fact somewhat discouraged ; perhaps 
you are very much discouraged. 

Or, again, you have made the school a 
good one, but you look into your purse and 
how little there is in it! Perhaps you need 
to take a journey to see friends or to restore 
health ; perhaps you need better clothes— 
you may, in fact, have been left out of your 
rightful place in society for lack of suitable 
garments—and after a noble work for others 
you have nothing to show for it. You feel 
discouraged that labor so valuable as yours 
is so poorly recompensed, and you begin to 
think of entering another work. That may 
be best; but the feeling of discouragement 
over the pecuniary results—let us look at 
that. The teacher must never expect to 
be fully repaid in money, clothes, or posi- 
tion for his labor. He must be willing to 
do good for its own sake, and receive a very 
moderate pecuniary remuneration. It may 


seem hard that the community should profit 
so much by his labor, and he so little. It 
may seem hard that he should get so little 
for his severe work, and another with less 





education and less work get so much more. 
We counsel every one not to allow any dis- 
couragement to enter his heart, because his 
pay is inadequate. No one can be paid in 
full for efforts to do good; only in part are 
all workers for the welfare of others recom- 
pensed. But if you feel sad, as you often 
may, that you cannot purchase the books, 
clothes, or furniture that you need, you can 
and must still be true to yourself. Deter- 
mine that you will do your work well, be 
the pay never so small. Many a man has 
brooded over his pecuniary rewards until he 
has become sore. He may allow himself to 
desert his principles and to do his work less 
carefully. Let him beware; such a tempta- 
tion must be resisted. 

Let him remember that he has an aid in 
One who knows his needs; it is no small 
consolation that he is working in the same 
line with his Maker. It may not be per- 
fectly clear how it will end ; faith is needed. 
But it does not follow that he must teach 
if it fails to give hima living. Careful con- 
sideration may show him other work more 
remunerative. It does not follow that he 
must cease doing good if he leaves teaching. 
Most teachers lack the enterprise to strike 
out anew; they prefer to cling to the wreck 
year after year., Let your, heart counsel 
you—take courage. Determine to improve 
your condition. Yield to no discourage- 
ment. The past year may be a stepping- 
stone to a prosperous future. 

XN. Y. School Journal. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION. 
MISS S. H. GAMBLE. 


N the newspapers and magazines of each 
returning season we read with interest 
the latest modes of decorating self; but we 
are a band of laborers who have not where- 
with to array ourselves in ‘‘purple and fine 
linen,’’ so we turn our attention in other 
directions, one of which is the decoration ot 
our school-rooms. 

Our Father shows His great love for the 
beautiful in the rich, green fields and 
meadows, in the mossy rocks and glens, the 
gay plumage of birds, the silvery moon and 
golden sunlight, the deep blue sky and ever- 
changing clouds, the grandeur of old ocean, 
the glories of the everlasting hills, and the 
gorgeous drapery of the autumnal forests, 
As He so evidently loves everything fair 
and bright and beautiful, our efforts to copy, 
as far as we can, all that is beautiful in na- 


22 
ture must be pleasing to Him. ‘There ex- 
ists some germ in every human heart which 
might develop itself into artistic beauty 
were it not left to perish from neglect, or lie 
overgrown with rubbish. 

There are many busy 
through life thrusting aside from their path 
everything beautiful, not stopping even to 
pluck a flower by the way lest they should 
waste their precious time. ‘There are others 
who think flowers fit messengers of love and 
sympathy for their sick and suffering friend 
They decorate the graves of their loved ones 
with flowers ; fashion them into bouquets to 
ornament their own rooms; send Sisters of 
Mercy with them to the hospitals, jails, pent 
tentiaries, and workshops, to gladden the 
hearts of the weary ones with their bright- 
ness and beauty ; but they send none to the 
school-room. If the little 
weary, there is little that is pleasing or at 
tractive for them to rest their weary eyes on 
fora minute. I have seen schools so stiffly 
kept, that I feared even to take up a book 
lest I should forget which side I had found 
uppermost. Everything had the prim and 
constrained air of the one who reigned su 
preme. 

A taste for the beautiful should be culti 
vated in the school-room. . Now I think I 
hear some one saying, ‘‘ It is all well enough 
for those with plenty of money to indulge in 
such tastes, but as for me I cannot afford 
them; although I like to see pretty things as 
well as any one if I could only afford them.”’ 
Well, even if you are as poor as you think 
you are, you may still afford to 
beauty. If you havea stock of feminine in- 
genuity and possess that something which 
Yankees call “ faculty’’ h means 
brains to invent and hands to execute—you 
have that which will ensure you more than 
money can buy. It is only by drawing upon 
their fertile brains that small 
means can supply the lack of wealth and 
show that genius and taste may after all com 
pete with gold. 

It is a comparatively easy task to make 
a school-roum attractive with abundant 
means at command ; but it is a most stimu 
lating and invigorating study in the opposite 
case. It calls out the dormant energies and 
faculties, excites enthusiasm, develops brain 
and finger work, and when we get 
actively engaged it takes very little time and 
money to brighten even the dullest room, 
so that it may serve to shorten even the 
most tedious hour. We all need, that our 
lives may be prolonged, some recreation 
for the mind as well as for the body ; some- 
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thing that will give us real pleasure, and y 
suggest no thought of work. It is not alw 
overwork that kills, but oftener monoton 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 
BY SUPT. GEO. J. LUCKEY. 


THINK that it may be safely asserted that 
| almost every device to which examiners 
have resorted to test the qualifications of ap- 
plicants for the teacher’s position has in a 
measure proved a failure. We are as fre- 
quently astonished at the marked success in 
the school-room of the holders of poor certifi- 
cates, as we are at the deplorable failure of 
the best scholars. The difficulty appears to 
be that we have no way of determining the 
ability of the applicant to tell what he knows: 
we ask him questions, and are satisfied if he 
answers them in the words of the text books— 
a parrot might do the same—we have not the 
time, or do not take the pains, to have him 
explain his answers. He may murder the 
**(Queen’s’’ English while giving go per cent. 
of correct answers to questions in English 
Grammar, and we certify that he is 4..ome in 
grammar. He may solve eighteen out of 
twenty knotty problems in arithmetic, and 
yet be unable to explain clearly the simplest 
problems in every-day business life. 

To avoid the difficulty above alluded to 
I have endeavored to arrange the examina- 
tion so that the applicant may have full 
scope to explain the meaning of all his an- 
swers, and my plan has proved so satisfac- 
tory that I am induced to recommend it to 
others. For a number of years I have been 
convinced that the question and answer 
method of examination was an absolute fail- 
ure, and I have resorted to other devices to 
test the qualifications of those who have ap- 
peared before me for examination. I have 
required each applicant to write a letter; to 
write upon some topic or topics of general 
information, and to show his knowledge of 
geography and history by giving a con- 
nected story on topics named. In grammar 
I have required him to correct false syntax 
and give his reasons for the corrections 
made. 

In order that my plan may be fully under- 
stood, I submit the following lists which were 
given at the late examination for teachers’ 
certificates held in the City of Pittsburgh, 
in the month of May: 


LETTER WRITING. 


(Penmanship to be marked upon this.) 
Write a letter to a friend, informing her of the 
fact that you are teaching in the public schools, 
Give her an account of your preparation for the 
work, and the difficulties you met in obtaining 
your situation. 
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HISTORY. 

Write an article on the United States, limiting 
yourself to the following points : 

1. Her territorial growth. 

2. Wars (not Indian), in which she has been 
engaged. 

3. Treaties to which she has been a party. 

4. Her progress in material prosperity. 

5. Her Constitution. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Write a short article on each of the following 
topics : 

1. U. S. Weather Bureau. 

2. Free trade. 

3. Strikes and Trades-Unions. 

THEORY OF TEACHING. 

Write an article, giving your views on the best 
methods of teaching the following subjects to 
beginners : 

Reading, spelling, writing, and the correct use 
of language. 

BUSINESS FORMS. 

W. H. Jones paid Thomas Andrews $383.74, 
which was the entire amount of his indebtedness 
to said Thos. Andrews. Write the necessary 
receipt. 

Chas. Reisfar, Jr., desires to have an $800 note 
discounted at the First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh for go days. Mark Lewis agrees to be- 
come his endorser. Prepare the note and draw 
a check for the proceeds, the rate of discount 
being 8 per cent. 

Jno. T. Daniel bought of J. N. Smith, the fol- 
lowing articles: 60 lbs. of granulated sugar (@ 
10%c.; 100 lbs. of crushed sugar (@ I2c.; 50 
boxes candles, 143 lbs. (@ 15c.; 5 bags Porto 
Rico Coffee, 150 lbs. (@ 15%c. Make out bill 
for the above. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Write out such an explanation as you 
would give you pupils for inverting the terms of 
the divisor, in fractions. 

2. A grocer sold flour which cost $6 a barrel 
for $7.80. If the flour had cost $9 a barrel, 
what would it have been necessary to sell it for 
in order to make the same per cent. as when 
sold for $7.80 per barrel? 

3. If wool that cost $0.60 per pound loses 45 
per cent. in cleansing, at what price per pound 
must it be sold to gain 33% per cent. on the 
cost ? 

4. A commission merchant charged $25.50 at 
2% per cent. for selling 120 barrels of flour; 
what did he sell it at per barrel, and what did 
he pay over to the owner? 

5. If a pipe 2 inches in diameter will fill a 
cistern in 204% minutes, how long will it take a 
pipe that is 3 inches in diameter ? 

6. When gold is 110 my salary in gold is 
$1,785 in currency; what would it be worth in 
currency if gold were 115? 

7. If in 16 days of g hours each, 9 brick- 
layers lay a wall 96 ft. long, 21 feet high and 
1% feet thick, in how many days of 11% hours 
each can 12 bricklayers lay a wall 126 feet 
long, 28 feet high and 1% feet thick. 
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8. If 10 bushels of wheat yield 2 barrels of 


flour, and a barrel of flour is 196 lbs.; how 
many bushels of wheat will be required to make 
3,332 pounds of flour? ‘ 

A man sold 2 horses for $250? On one he 
gained 25 per cent., on the other he lost 20 pet 
cent: did he zain or lose, and how much, if he 
received for the second 24 as much as for the 
first ? 
10. Will I gain or lose, and how much, if I 
buy 112 shares of the stock of a Transportation 
Company, at 17 per cent. premium, and afte 
receiving a dividend of 9 per cent., sell it at 8 


? 


per cent. less than it cost me : 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Write an article embodying the following 
topics: 

1. Rainless districts—locate and account for 

2. The different water highways from St. 
Petersburg to Shanghai. 

3. Tides—their cause and effect. 

4. Europe—her products and exports. Five 
of her leading nations and their forms of gov 
ernment. 

5. Chief commercial centres of the world 
their location and description. 

DRAWING. 

1. Draw and define a Cube. 

2. Draw and define a Frustum of a Pyramid. 

3. Give a correct rule for the construction of a 
regular Heptagon. 

4. Draw a regular Heptagon, according to 
your rule, whose sides shall be a quarter of an 
inch broad and two inches long. Interlace a 
vine around its sides, and fill in the centre with 
an original design. 

5. With the Octagon, Ivy leaf and straight 
lines, construct an original design. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., MAy 26, 1883. 

My DEAR CousIN: Having returned from a 
extended tour in the South, I propose to give 
you a short and spicy account of what I seen 
since I left the Smoky City. The mansion of 
the rich and the negroes hut was alike new 
sights tome. While in Virginia, I become ac- 
quainted with a number of persons, whom tra 
dition says, has descended from Pocahontas. | 
cannot see, no more than many others, why 
they boast of their ancestry, but I expect they 
have little else to boast off. 

In making light of some of their peculiar no 
tions, I placed myself in a dilemma where | 
found it quite difficult to extricate myself grace 
fully. I, however, apologized for my indiscre- 
tion, and it excepted. There was one 
peculiar thing about the colored people in the 
last section which I visited, viz: That each one 
appeared to be attending to their own business 
At every station a crowd of well-behaved men 
and boys were assembled, talking to each other 
on the weather, crops, &c. 

My friend, Miss Jones, becoming quite ill, left 
me at Savannah, where she laid in a dangerous 
condition for over a month, and during that en 
tire time, her mother set up with her every night. 
Mrs. Jones and her two daughters, Mary and 
Alice, was with us from the beginning of our 


t=] 


was 
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journey, and were very enjoyable compar 
Mary was more beloved, but not so much 
mired as Alice. 

In your last letter, you spoke of expectin 
the summer vacat 


who you allude: 


number of visitors during 
and I greatly 
While yn board the boat, we done much readi 

ind we were greatly pleased with a number of 
books we . We all agreed that Drap: 

Intellectual velopement of Europe was one 
of the best books that has ever appeared [ 
have enjoyed this trip so much that I am di 
termined that you will accompany me on my 


wondered 


1 
} 


yuthward 
Yours Affectionately, 
Mary J. ADAMS. 


next jaunt s 


BURNS, 
Mass. 


Miss EMILY 
Boston, 
DIRECTIONS. 

Div ide ea 
equal | 
page 
hand 
left hand 
errors, an 


h page of your manuscript into tw 
arts by a line down the middle of 
Write the letter as printed on the 1 
side, and underscore all errors. On the 
your manuscript correct the 


1 give the reason for the correction 
The. examinations > admissi the 
ne examination for admission to the 
High School is conducted in the same man 
ner. 
-_ 
INTENSE. 


NOT TOO 


THE danger of the primary school suffer 
ing from indifferent teaching is lessening 


5 ifs 


rapidly in those localities where an interest 
is taken in educational matters, and we 
must begin to guard against the opposite 
evil. The teacher who does not gain the 
highest idea of her liable to 
injure the primary school by being too in 

their native 
playfulness, with their coltish frolic abound- 
ing in their 
balance 


profession is 


tense. ttle children, with 


thought and emotions, need to 
d, directed, led out into habits of 
h knowledge as they can grasp ; 
but they must on no condition be stimulated. 

All that the little child 
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pressure of intense teaching, or enthusiasti 


be 


acquiring su 
learns under the 


ertain to work mischief as the 
es by stimulating unduly the 
stomach and brain. The child 
years of age that knows nothing of 


implest words, and is 


ardor, 1S as < 
Intoxicant d 
action ol 
at eight 
books, even the 

totally ignorant of 


han the child that is far 


numbers, is better off 
t advanced in 
knowledg at that age through the pressure 
teaching. Jonathan Swift could 
hapter in the New Testament at 

e, but when he had completed 

he was so stupid that a 
lty could find no excuse for 
n, and gave him another year 


‘pony up’’—but when his pro 


ourse 


in which 
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bation ended, he knew less than before. 
The intense teaching of his infancy ex- 
hausted his brain-power too rapidly. 

Every principal of a large building, where 
the grammar-master is allowed to have 
charge of the primary schools, knows how 
frequently children who were prodigies in the 
lower rooms fail to develop afterward ; and 
the grammar-school teachers frequently have 
the blame of the stupidity of children that 
used to be very bright, when, if the truth 
could be known, the intensity of the primary- 
school teacher drew upon the young mind 
too strongly, and exhausted its best powers 
too early. The teacher who has the best 
methods may safely trust them with gentle 
fervor on her part to work out successfully 
the mental unfolding of the child, without 
intensifying it with her personality. 

Primary Teacher. 


a ewe 


VERBAL STUMBLING BLOCKS. 


\ ANY persons of intelligence sin against 
| [ good English because they canhot de- 
cide on the instant about the suitable case 
for the pronoun after certain verbs and 
prepositions. Even authors of repute fall 
into such errors. , 


“ And everybody is to know him except 7.” 
—George Meredith in ‘‘ The Tragic Comedies,”’ 
vol. I, p. 33. 

‘It was known to be Azm.'’— 7a be takes the 
same case after it as before it. 

“Tknewitto bere.” im, ttis subject of the 
infinitive Zo be, and hence in the objective case, 
the pronoun after /o de, therefore in objective. 

‘“Let’s you and / go: “Let / go,” is of 
ourse wrong-—say ze. Properly, Let's go, Zz. e., 
let us go, or let you and me go. 

“He is as good as me:’’—say /, “as I am 
good.” 

‘She is as tall as Azm ;’’'—say, as he. 

“You are older than me .’’—say, than /. 

“Nobody said so but 4e.’’—say, but Aim. 
But is a preposition. 

‘Every one can master a grief but 47 that 
hath it :"’—correctly, but 42m that hath_it “(him 
t mastereth). "Ee 

“John went out with James and /: 
and me. 

“You are stronger than Aim .’ 
he (is strong). 

“Between you and ¢Aey :"’—right, and them. 

‘“ Between you and /.”’ correct, and me. 

‘“ He gave it to John and /.:’’—and me. 

“He sat between him and 7 ;’’—and me. 

‘You told John and /:” and me. 

‘He expects to see you and /."’ and me. 


” 





say 


correct, than 





“You were a dunce todoit. Who? Jf?" 
—say /; am /a dunce to do it? 
“When are you going? Who? Jf ?’’—say 


/: am /going? 
“ Who do you mean ?’’—say whom. 
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“Was it them ?’—say ‘they. The principle 
for cases before and after ¢o de applies. 

“If I was him I would do it:—say, were he. 

“Was it Aim ?"’—say he. 

“For the benefit of those whom he thought 
were his friends :’’"—say who. Wao is subject 
of were. 

“ Who do you take me to be?” “ Who should 
I meet the other day ?”’ “ Wha is it by?” “ Who 
did you give itto?” ‘“ Whoto?’ “ Who for?” 
—should be whom, because in each case the pro- 
noun is the object of a verb or preposition. 

“* Who, of all the men in the world, do you 
think I saw to-day ?”” “ Whe, for the sake of nu- 
merous services, the office was given to:’’ should 
be whom. 

“ Whom, of all the men in the world, do you 
think, was chosen to be sent as an ambassador?” 
“‘ Whom, for the sake of his numerous services, 
had an office bestowed upon him.'’—These are 
nominative cases, and ought to have who. In 
the two cases above these, the cases are object- 
ive, and should have wow. 








THE correction of errors in speech forms 
an important part of the requirements 
of the course of study in every grade. 
The ‘Teacher’s Manual suggests that 
these corrections shall be made incident- 
ally as the errors arise in the class-rooms, 
and also that there be ‘‘ oral exercises spe- 
cially adapted to this purpose.’’ ‘Teachers 
meet these requirements in various ways and 
with various degrees of success. The ‘‘oral 
exercises’’ are practically the most import- 
ant, for they are in the nature of a review, 
and, where properly conducted, make the 
most permanent impression. The whole 
struggle is with bad Aadits in speech; and it 
is soon found that an error, such as ‘‘ I seen 
him,’’ is not to be removed by merely zve7- 
dental correction, but demands such treat- 
ment as shall tend to form a counter habit. 
This requires time, persistence, repetition, 
and, above all, spirit and method. One of 
the best plans in general use may be briefly 
stated. The ‘‘ incidental corrections’’ are 
roughly jotted down, and from these a suit- 
able selection is made from time to time and 
jotted in a book. Once or twice a week the 
material thus accumulated forms the basis of 
a brief but spirited oral exercise. The 
teacher reads,-‘‘ He done it.’’ The pupil 
whose turn it is, says. ‘‘ He done it. Wrong; 
done for did; he did it.’’ He thus points 
out the error, corrects it, and may then 
contrast the right use of the word with the 
wrong use. 

The teacher reads, ‘‘ Is the books ready ?’’ 
The pupil repeats and then says, ‘* Wrong ; 
is for are ; Are the books ready?’’ 

The teacher reads, ‘* I knowed my lesson.’’ 
Pupil, ‘‘I knowed my lesson. Wrong; 
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, Be _—— ‘rivate schools foresaw that any change 
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In the same way gross mispronunciation, ause of public education had no better frie: 
such as the-a-tre for theatre, gross misuse O! nany private teachers proved them 
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words,as awful for very, slang, and otl : But hundreds and hundreds of wret 
‘‘errors of speec h,’’ may be t ; 
matically and successfully com 
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: ? sition one oI! pe liar embarrassment 


ley ron 


ofthe Massachusetts Board of Education : . a " f 
. articular time, 1¢ tne cause Ol 
827. Mr. Mann at once withdrew fro1 : aye 
in 1837, Mr ion for ist in its infancy. 


all professional and business engagen 
whatever, so that no occupation but 
might burden his hands or d 
thoughts. He even disconnected 


ted 
from all association with political 


ty 


11S secret 


and during the entire period of 
ship, it is said that he never attended ; i , 
litical caucus, meeting, or convention of any | ?&°44S reer 
description. He was determined . . “eRe ind cet 
seen and known only as a promoter « am me . a mca eS Epes 
cation. While he de eply sympathi A’ 

all the reforms of the d: he knew 
noxious they vere to 


excite 
lie so 
wher 
} : : funded 
people whom he desired t 
; } al hiver 
good - and as he could not do a l 52 , 
P , ng the 
once, he sought to do the best thin 5 ' 
‘ e wh 
and those which lay in the immediate pat] en 
a : anutfa 
of his duty. en 
Events soon justified the wisdom of 


course. The Board was subsequen 


lem which everybod) 
ten thousand 


an 


sailed most violently by political pa 

by anti-temperance demagogues, 
after their kind, and nothing but the utter 
impossibility of attributing any motive or 


} ] 


: ubpt 
purpose to its secretary but absolute devo- ipon 


tion to his duty saved it from destruction. 
It isaffirmed by one of Mr. Mann’s biogra- 
phers, that during the twelve years’ period ' ; 
of his services as Secretary, no opponent of education t Mety St Marge, ARC WO 
the cause, or of his views of « onduc ting it, terest pes, and prejudices of e 
was ever able to specify a single instance in ye 7 
which he had prostituted or perverted the | Gate position in which the great team 
influence of his office to any personal, parti- in American educational reform was place 
san, or collateral end whatsoever. His w 

Few labors ever undertaken by ma , | System 


Suc h ( it1ONS as these te nd to sho 
the multifario relations of the cau 
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classes, > they su the extremely 
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relations so numerous, or touched society 
sO many points and these so sensitive. 
those in which the Secretary was at t 
time engaged. Says his biographer: 


the ors 
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pose the evils of sub-administration, and 
devise wiser modes of collecting statistics. 

Mr. Mann, in assuming the duties of his 
office, availed himself of these three instru- 
mentalities of influencing the public mind: 
Public lectures addressed to conventions of 
teachers and friends of education, held an- 
nually in each county of the State. These 
lectures were adapted to popular and pro- 
miscuous audiences, and were wonderfully 
calculated to awaken a lively interest, and 
enlist parental, patriotic and religious mo- 
tives in behalf of the great work in hand. 
2. The report which he was required an- 
nually to make to the Board of his own la- 
bors, and of the condition and wants of the 
schools under his supervision. In these he 
presented more detailed expositions of the 
needs of the cause of education, of the rela- 
tions that it sustains to the interests of civi- 
lization and human progress. 3. In the 
Common School Journal, conducted on his 
own responsibility, he gave detailed and 
specific views as to modes and processes of 
teaching and training, together with the best 
management of schools. 

Of the many lectures which he delivered, 
seven were published in a volume prepared 
for the press by special request of the Board 
in 1840. The subjects of these lectures are: 

1. Means and Objects of Common School Ed- 
ucation. 2. Special preparation a Pre-requisite 
to Teaching. 3. The Necessity of Education 
in a Republican Government. 4. What God 
Does, and what he Leaves for Man to do, in 
the Work of Education. 5. An Historical View 
of Education, showing its Dignity and its Degra- 
dation. 6. On District School Libraries. 7. 
On School Punishment. 

It has been well remarked that these lec- 
tures alone are sufficient to establish for him, 
orany other man, a permanent reputation 
as an eloquent writer and profound thinker 
in this department of literature. None but 
those who have been privileged to listen to 
Mr. Mann, can gain any adequate idea of 
the fascination of his personal presence, or 
the matchless power of his mighty elo- 
quence. 

His annual reports, of which there are 
twelve, are master-pieces of composition, 
both as to matter and style. They are an 
enduring monument of his well-directed 
zeal as a public officer, and of broad, com- 
prehensive, and practical views of educa- 
tional improvement. If we were called upon 
to suggest the most effective means for in- 
spiring a new departure in educational re- 
form throughout the land. we could think of 
nothing more potent than the republication 
in popular form, and the universal distribu- 
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tion of some of the leading addresses and 
the twelve annual reports of Horace Mann. 
They would prove to be a new birth anda 
new baptism of inspiration to the slumber- 
ing, and it is to be feared the declining, 
popular interest in that which should be the 
supreme duty of the American people—the 
cause of universal education. Not even a 
synopsis of his reports would be possible 
within the limits of this brief and imperfect 
notice of the great Secretary. Such an epi- 
tome may be found in the first volume of 
Barnard’s Educational Biography, to which 
the writer is greatly indebted for most of the 
facts embodied in this imperfect sketch. It 
covers fifteen finely printed pages, and we 
can not resist the temptation to insert here 
the closing paragraph : 

In a brief Supplementary Report, with his 
usual thoughtfulness for the welfare of others, he 
suggests to the Board that his successor will 
need an office (which he never had), a clerk, 
and some compensation for his traveling expen- 
ses; and incidentally, though with great mod- 
esty, he unveils a part of his own arduous la- 
bors. He had averaged fifteen hours’ labor per 
diem, from the time of taking the office, had 
never had a day of relaxation, and we may 
add, what he did not, had expended miore than 
half of his salary for the cause of education. 


- _ > - — 
SWISS EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 
BY A. REICHENBACH. 


ACH of the .French cantons of Switzer- 
, land has its association, as each State 
here. Every two years these cantons join 
in a general association which they call a 
Congress. The 24th, 25th and 26th of 
July, 1882, were the days for the last meet- 
ing of this Congress, in the attractive little 
city of Neuchatel. 

Let us suppose the reader to be a member 
or an invited educator. You receive Z’ Edu- 
cateur, the organ of the Congress, for July 
1st. The first article gives information 
about the next meeting. Before reading it 
you will probably notice a green card 5x6 
inches, with proper heading, dates for the 
meeting, privileges of members, afl other 
matters usually found upon cards of mem- 
bership. It contains the words ‘‘ Carte de 
Legitimation,’’ after which there is a blank 
space for the name and address of the holder, 
to be inserted by himself. This card enti- 
tles the holder, (1) to half-fare tickets on 
all the Swiss railways, (2) to participation 
in the deliberations of the Congress, (3) to 
free entertainment during the sessions of 
Congress. 
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You now turn to the above-named art nt a recurren ls § : 
and find in it a word about the ard and od ence ry bi em aes 
about the detailed programme sent with the | |. passion of the culture and know! 
journal. Then you read that Fr 
represented by one of her most d 
educators; that Italy and Germany wil hird Topic: ‘he sacondasy acl 
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tive committee, and committee on 


tion. ' 
2. Distribution of badges, entertainment cards, | "T‘HE leaders of thought in the literary and ; 
and tickets to the social reunions and literar | lentil no less than amongst , 
tertainments. ° oren t educators, apprec iate the imme! 
Young men in uniform and aru in rtan yf securing the best teachers ; 
badges of white and blue ribbons, will ac- he prim departments. In some r 7 
company all who are not acquainted, from nark elementary teaching, ' 
the station te the Boys’ ¢ College, whe I i 
is an office of reception for ladies, a ne \ere are a great many people who : 
for gentlemen from abroad, and one for the hat elementary teaching might be properl; 
gentlemen from each canton represented 
The tickets are purchased here at $1.40 each, ary knowledg et me assure you th ut Is ' 
but the entertainment cards and badges 
cost nothing. Members receivea ribbon hav- ee eee © ; 
ing the colors of the flag of Canton Neuc] A gous ee > 
tel; namely, red, white and green. Educat ‘nites dienes rage oten ae ‘a will tel 
from abroad are furnished with a 1 and hy iddress an audience of persons wl F 
white rosette to represent the colors of the are ov ed in the same line of work as my- 
Swiss flag. Members of committees | ; lf Il ca ime that they know a vast deal 
these two badges united in one. | out the blunders I make. ' 
dent of the Congress, the head fault and not mine. But 
partment of Education of C ‘ne not! a th ein Mg A for 
chatel, is honored with a rosette fringed | . ce » surely it becomes need 
with gold. l that yn hat S Ly, make sure that 
An office for giving general information, ill bear examination, and that I do not impose 
receiving letters, telegrams, etc., will then | upon th edulity of fthose who have faith in me S 
be shown to the stranger, after which one of SECOl ice, it involves that difficu 
the young men in uniform will accompany ocess of knowing what you know so wi u 
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building in the city. shape that they shall comprehend it. That is 
4. Devotional exercises, music, addres: why , to be a good elementary teacher, to tea 
the president, Each session closed with . | the elements of any subject, requires most cat 
5. Discussion of topi cs begun ful consideration if you a master of the 
first Topic:—Complaints are made that ou ject; and if you are. not a master of it, : 
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part of your daily life and daily knowledge, and 
then you will be able to teach anybody. That 
is what I mean by practical teachers, and, al- 
though the deficiency is being remedied to a 
large extent, I think it is one which has long ex- 
isted and which has existed from no fault of 
those who undertook to teach, but because, until 
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within the last score of years, it absolutely was 
not possible for any one, in a great many 
branches of science, whatever his desire might 
be, to get instruction which would enable him 
to be a good teacher of elementary things. All 
that is being rapidly altered, and | hope it will 
soon become a thing of the past.”’ 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


LANCASTER, JULY, 1883. 


E. E. HIGBEE, er ee J. P. McCASKEY. 
THE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, as already announced, will hold 
its next annual session in Williamsport, 
July 10, 11, 12—Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. The work of the local com- 
mittees at Williamsport has been well done 
thus far, and they will co-operate heartily 
to the close. ‘This meeting has been more 
extensively advertised than any held before, 
and there are assurances from every quarter 
that the leading teachers of the State will be 
present in large numbers. Williamsport is 
one of the most attractive cities in the 
State, and the scenery along the railroads 
leading to it is unsurpassed. Besides, it is 
on the direct route to Watkins Glen and 
Niagara Falls. 

At this time of writing, nearly a month in 
advance of the meeting, the Executive Com- 
mittee are still in correspondence with per- 
sons invited to read papers, and therefore 
the regular programme to be sent to super- 
intendents and teachers may have some 
names and topics not found below. 

PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY, JULY IOTH. 

10 A. M.— Opening and Organization. 

Addresses of Welcome—Supt. 5S. Transeau, 
on behalf of the teachers of the city: Supt. C. 
S. Riddell, on behalf of the teachers of the 
county; Hon. Henry Parsons, Mayor, on be- 
half of the citizens. 

Reply—Dep. Supt. Henry Houck, Chairman 


of the Executive Committee. 


Inaugural Address—Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Principal Keystone State Normal School. 

Tribute to the Memory of Miss G. B. Rob- 
ertson, a deceased member, who taught in West 
Pittston—Miss Mary J. Carr, of Shamokin ; to 
be followed by remarks of Supt. R. M. Mc- 
Neal, of Dauphin county. 

8 Pp. M.—Address—James MacAlister, Esq., 


Superintendent of Philadelphia. 

The Kind of Education Demanded by the 
Times—Prest. Geo. W. Atherton, Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural College. 





| 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY IITH. 

9 A. M.—Reading in our Public Schools— 
Miss M. Fanny Boice, Chester county. 

Our Normal Schools and their Defects— 
Dr. A. N. Raub, Principal Central State Nor- 
mal School. 

The Public High School—Prof. J. D. Geyer, 
Principal High School, Wilkes-Barre. 

Culture to be Derived from Sctence- 
Isaac Sharpless, Haverford College. 

8 p. M.—L£-xhibition by a Class of Indian 
Children from Carlisle Training School, under 
Capt. R. H. Pratt. 

Rapid Drawing and Sketching with Chalk 
and Charcoal—Prof. Geo. E. Little, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; 

Calisthenic Wand Dril/—By a class of young 
ladies in charge of Miss Fanny Nash, Williams- 
port. 


Prof. 


Note.—Special programmes for this evening will be prepared 

and circulated early in the meeting 
THURSDAY, JULY 12TH. 

g A. M.—Defects in our System of Graded 
Schools—Supt. Thos. M. Balliet, Carbon county. 

Criticisms on Modern Methods—Miss Sarah 
Burns, Lancaster county. 

Supplementary Reading in 
Schoo/s—Supt. George J. Luckey. 

8 p. M.—Address—President Moffat, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. 

Address— The Next Step'’—Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, LL. D., Lancaster county. 

Address—Hon. E. E. Higbee, D. D., Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Brief Remarks by Citizens and Members of 
the Association. 


Pittsburgh 


Note.—The Papers will be short, and each will be subject to 
free and full discussion. 


MUSIC. 

General Singing by the Association to be led 
by Prof. Wm. B. Hall, of Lancaster. Music for 
this purpose has been selected, and a copy of 
it will be given to each member. 

The Repass Orchestra will be present at 
each evening session. 

The following well-known specialists have 
promised to be present, and will appear at dif- 
ferent times: Miss Belle McClintock, soloist, 
Meadville; Profs. E. O. Excell, soloist, Mead- 
ville; W. B. Hall, soloist, Lancastér; Geo. C. 
Young, pianist, Kutztown; and Rest Baker, 
violinist, Lebanon. 

EXCURSIONS. 


Free excursion on Susquehanna river to fam- 
ous Boom and Saw Mills. 
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To Watkins Glen, on Friday. F:% THE p y of greatly increasir 
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Indian chief. All are taught the great les- 
son of self-help, and go out among their 
kinsmen well equipped to impart to others 
the knowledge.they have gained. 

The work doing in our own state, at the 
old Carlisle barracks, in what is purely an 
Indian school sustained at the cost of the 
general government, is a marvel to all who 
have become acquainted with it. A feature 
of much interest in the programme of the 
State Association at Williamsport will be an 
hour with a class of these Indian children 
and Indian youth on the platform. 


TuHE Rev. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, during the season of 
Lent this year delivered six lectures which 
attracted much comment at the time and 
called out large criticism. ‘The reverend 
author, finding himself incorrectly reported 
and grossly misrepresented by his critics, 
has published through Messrs. Appleton & 
Company, of New York, his entire six lec- 
tures just as they were delivered. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the subjects of the lectures: 
“The Place of Woman in the World,”’’ 
“The Degradation of Woman by Paganism 
and Her Restoration to Christianity,’’ ‘* The 
Education of Woman for Her Work,’’ ‘‘ The 
Sins of Woman against Her Vocation,”’ 
‘‘Divorce,’’ and ‘‘A Mission for Woman.’’ 
Those advocating what is termed ‘‘ woman’s 
rights ’’ will doubtless find many assertions 
to condemn, but at the same time they will 
have to magnify the work of woman if they 
exalt it above the large estimate of the au- 
thor. The style is dignified, grave, and 
elegant, and the lecturer at no time stoops 
to railing or invective. ‘The questions dis- 
cussed are those about which the best men 
and women ‘differ, and, as they are questions 
of the gravest import to society, the best 
and calmest thought should be directed to 
their discussion. The way of progress 
surely lies towards the broadest field of 
labor, and: the largest liberty of choice for 
men and women alike. 


THE School Board of the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has recently passed an order 
disapproving of the erection of school houses 
more than two stories in height, and has ad- 
dressed a circular to architects, offering a 
premium of $500 for the accepted plan of 
a primary and grammar school /wo stories 
high, to contain sixteen rooms, with a full 
basement under the building, to be so con- 
structed that four to eight rooms can be 
added to it at any time without interfering 
with the rooms in the building or its sym- 
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metry ; to be heated and ventilated in the 
best and most practical method; the rooms 
to be large enough to seat an average of sixty 
pupils ; separate wardrobes in each room: 
to be provided with ample entrance to and 
exit from the building ; to be substantial in 
all respects, neat and tasteful, but with no 
expenditure of money for mere ornamenta- 
tion. The rooms shall be high enough for 
all purposes of health, but with due regard 
to economy in heating them. ‘The follow- 
ing items also are named simply as sugges- 
tions to architects: 1. Rooms of such size as 
to afford fifteen square feet of floor per pupil ; 
that is, nine hundred square feet for about 
sixty pupils. 2. Window-space not less than 
one-fourth of size of floor. 3. Height of 
room not to exceed fourteen feet. 4. Ven- 
tilation to introduce not less than thirty 
cubic feet of fresh air for each pupil per 
minute, and remove an equal amount of foul 
air from the level of the floor. 5. Heating 
arrangement so connected with ventilation 
as to secure even temperature that shall not 
differ materially in different parts of the 
room, and air to so enter as not to expose 
any of the pupils to unwholesome drafts. 6. 
Water-closet accommodation to be abund- 
ant, well ventilated, and the building tho- 
roughly secure against sewer-gases. 


THE BLIND are almost entirely without 
the privileges of periodical literature. 
Kneass’ Philadelphia Magazine for the 
Blind, a periodical in raised letters, com- 
mends itself to the seeing public as a publi- 
‘cation worthy of their hearty support. The 
publisher, who is himself without sight, has 
been engaged for a number of years in issuing 
books in raised letters, among which, in ad- 
dition to the magazine mentioned above, is 
Kneass’ Muste Journal for the Blind, printed 
in an easy and simple system of notation, 
and affording increased facilities in the pro- 
fession of music, whereby many of the sight- 
less become self-supporting. ‘The success of 
the whole undertaking is due in a large 
measure to the encouragement extended by 
those who feel an interest in that class for 
which the books are especially designed. A 
number of seeing persons are subscribing to 
these periodicals for the benefit of their 
blind friends, and occasionally where no 
particular individual calls for their sympathy 
the choice of the recipient is left to the pub- 
lisher, who invariably informs the subscriber 
of the party selected from the large number 
of those who are desirous but unable to ob- 
tain books which they can read with their 
fingers. And as by far the greater portion 
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gathering, of the teachers of the State, 
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by it, and I doubt not that most of us are ready 
for a more ideal—that is to say, a more artistic 
—view_of our performances in this bright and 
pathetic world.” 

Of all living novelists we award the crown 
to George Macdonald, whose helpful stories 
we read in the intervals of a busy life with 
never-failing pleasure and profit. We think 
it safe to say that no story-writer of our era 
has so much influenced the thought of his 
readers as this ‘‘ lay preacher’’ in the realm 
of fiction. 


an 


AIM OF A SCHOOL JOURNAL: II. 





in addressing itself to teachers, should 
aim to expand the horizon of thought, and 
draw from technical details to the broader 
principles which have to do with the life of 
man as man, In addressing Superintend- 
ents, its aim should be to bring into clear 
light the nature and responsibilities of the 
office, and discuss both the philosophy and 
history of education, that its true ‘aim may 
be recognized and upheld. 

Superintendents are to secure for our 
schools, by careful examination, the most 
competent teachers which our various educa- 
tional institutions can supply. For this 
end, they need themselves to possess broad 
attainments in the way of scholarship, and 
such elements of character as will inspire 
confidence, and give to their work a far- 
reaching influence upon directors and the 
community at large. 

Examinations, universally recognized as 
necessary, are in fact most delicate tests ; 
and utterly fail unless the examiner has a 
clear grasp of the aim of education, and the 
qualification of heart and mind required to 
make a teacher whose work shall be sig- 
nificant and lasting. If the examination 
spend itself upon mere details, challenging 
the memory of the candidate in reference 
to the various hand-books with which the 
pupils of the schools are supplied, and does 
not expand itself into questions which take 
up the philosophy and history of education, 
challenging the thought, and purpose, and 
psychological grasp of the candidate, it be- 
comes a machine, making machines, a tread- 
mill process in which all proper aspirations 
are crushed, and mere pedantry fostered. 

Hence a School Journal, although at the 
risk of driving many readers away, should 
aim to bring into clear survey the whole 
science of education, the philosophy which 
has to do with mind influencing mind and 
will inspiring will. The relation of teacher 


W* have remarked that a School Journal, 


and disciple, the solemn, we may say, awful 





mystery of self-constructed character—of 
building up one’s spiritual being from within 
—should be dwelt upon, that our Superin- 
tendents may be aided and encouraged in 
their labors. 

We may be allowed the remark here, that 
our higher institutions of learning should 
give every help possible in this direction. 
They should, with the power of their higher 
culture, reach down into the suésfratum- 
work of our Common Schools, and through 
the Superintendents, give aim and intelli- 
gent monition to the whole system. This 
remark is only innuent; yet a School 
Journal should seek communications from 
any /eaders of thought,—not simply from 
those of acknowledged technical skill, but 
from those who have given, or are giving, 
character to the scholarship and thought of 
the world. 


—_——____—_.@ —— 


THE ROAD TO LEARNING. 


HERE is ‘no royal road to learning,”’ 

says an oldeschool maxim; and the 
maxim, as commonly interpreted, means 
far more than it expresses. It means not 
merely that the road to learning is the same 
for king and subject, but that it is, like the 
way of the transgressor, hard. It is rough 
and thorny ; there are birches by the way- 
side ; there are vales of tears to pass, and 
sloughs in which to wallow, and rugged steeps 
to climb. There are few attractions along 
its course, no allurements in front; only 
force behind, urging the weary and heart- 
sick traveler on and on up the mount of 
knowledge. Ask the average school-boy in 
the average grammar-school, if this is not a 
good description of the road to learning, as 
he has found in his experience, and if he is 
candid and is free from restraint he will an- 
swer, ‘‘ Yes.’’ He is never happier than 
when he has escaped from it into some by- 
path, where he can roam at will out of the 
horrid shades of ‘‘jography’’ and ‘‘ rithme- 
tic’? and grammar, and out of the ‘‘ Mas- 
ter’s’’ sight. He hates study. Whatever 
pleasure he has found at school, has been 
found in the play-ground, and not among 
the books and benches. 

This is the school-boy’s road. But is it 
the only road? Is it even the common road ? 
Let us consult our own extra-school experi- 
ence for an answer. How much of our 
knowledge was derived from text-books by 
that painful process known to the school-boy 
as ‘‘study?’’ Let us see. 

First comes the knowledge of our own 
language—a knowledge, the small begin- 
nings of which are beyond the reach of mem- 
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OFFICIAL 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLI 


INSTRU TION, | 
HARRISBURG, 


JULY, 1882. 
Mr. J. GRIFFITH ANDERSON, of F 
Clarion county, has been appointed County Su- 
perintendent of Clarion, in place of Mr. A. J. 
Davis, resigned, tl 
effect June 15, 1883. 
Mr. V. G. CurrIs, City  Sup't of Corry, has re- 
signed his position, to accept the superint 
ency of the public schools of Stillwater, Mi 
sota. The resignation was 
Superintendent of Public 
effect June 13, 1883. 


ist Brady 
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Mr. SAMUEL A. BAER was unanimous! y re- 
elected City Superintendent of Reading, M: Ly 
15, and commissioned as such by the State Su- 
perintendent June 15, 1883, for the regular 
term of one year. Salary, $1,500, . 
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ER—Supt. Murtland: The County Teachers 
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Association met May 24th and 25th. The enrollment 
of teachers was about up to that of previous years, 
but the attendance and interest of the public were not 
so great. Many of the teachers took an active part 
in the discussions, especially that on ‘*Compulsory Ed- 
A few of the districts still have: summer 
Quite a number of new houses will be built 
during the coming year. A number of private 
schools are in successful operation. Baldridge, a 
new oil town in Penn district, is making an effort to 
gct a new sub-district. A large number of our teach- 
ers are attending school. The outlook is hopeful. 

CaRBON.—Supt. Balliet: At the close of the term 
entertainments were given by the pupils of the schools 
at Lansford, Summit Hill, Lehighton, and Weatherly, 
to which a small admission fee was charged. The 
funds have been used to purchase. books for school 
libraries. Two summer normal schools are in ses 
sion: one at Centre Square and the other at Weiss- 
port. Both are doing excellent work, and are well 
attended by our young teachers. The schoolat Cen- 
tre Square also prepares young men for college. 
Some of our graded schools are suffering from poor 
teaching in the lower grades. Poor teachers are 
hired at low salaries. The consequence is, that in 
the grammar schools and the high schools, a large part 
of the work consists in teaching subjects that should 
have been taught in the lower grades. This keeps 
down the standard of our high schools. Directors 
sometimes try to remedy the matter by cutting out of 
the high school course the higher branches. The 
proper remedy would be to employ better teachers in 
the lower grades, and pay them living salaries, In 
some of our towns, where board is high, teachers in 
the lower grade schools are paid only $30 per month. 
This is bad economy. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: Work has been 
commenced on the new brick school house in Houtz- 
dale borough. Mr. Frank Porter, of Lawrence town- 
ship, this county, is a member of the graduating class 
of Millersville State Normal School, and Maggie E. 
Force, of Bradford township, a member of the Lock 
Haven graduating class. They belong to our best 
class of teachers. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Chamberlain: At the close of 
the public schools of Conneautville, Dr. Higbee, State 
Superintendent, was present, and delivered a lecture, 
in the evening, on “ Education,’”’ to a large audience 
in the opera house. At the close of the address, the 
graduating class of the high school, twelve in number, 
were presented with their diplomas by the County 
Superintendent. The principal of this popular school, 
Mr. T. D. Sensor, has just finished another most suc- 
cessful year of school work. He has done much 
during the past year to increase the educational inter- 
est in that vicinity. 

FAYETTE.—Supt. Ritenour: The second annual 
commencement of the Connellsville public schools 
was held in the opera house, May gth. The exer- 
cises were attended by one of the largest and most 
intelligent audiences ever assembled there. All the 
members of the class acquitted themselves in a man. 
ner alike creditable to themselves and their teachers, 
showing that they had received thorough instruction. 
Several select and local normal schools are in session 
in various parts of the county. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Baker: Cassville Seminary, 
under Prof. G. W. Kling and an assistant, is in a 
flourishing condition, with sixty pupils, including a 
teachers’ class of about twenty-five. So also is Orbi- 


ucation.”’ 
schools. 


sonia Normal School, under Prof. W.H. Barnett and 
three assistants, with 175 pupils, including about 
thirty-five in the teeachrs’ class; and the Stone Val- 
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ley Academy, under Prof. Sam’] Dodds and two as- 
sistants, with sixty pupils, of whom about fifteen are 
preparing to teach. I have spent about a week at 
each of these schools, giving special practical 
tions to those preparing to teach, each lecture occu 


instruc- 


pying about an hour. I treated, separately, each of 
the common branches, summing up, on the one hand, 


the principal errors in teaching, as gleaned from my 


own experience and observation, and on the other 
hand, presenting methods, expedients and sug, 
by which teachers migh correct or avoid these errors, 
and pursue a proper course in studying for their own 
improvement, and in directing their, pupils. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Kelly: About forty schools 
are now open for the summer. Many of our teachers 
are in attendance at school, making special prepara 
tion for their duties. hool I 


estions 


A number of new school ses 
will be built during the summer. 

LYCOMING,—Supt. Riddell: During the summer, 
Armstrong township will erect a two-story building, 
at an estimated cost of $8,000. It will contain four 
study rooms, two recitation rooms, and one room for 
the high school. Every possible preparation is being 
made to insure the success of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

McKEAN.—Supt. Campbell: The greater number 
of the long-term schools closed during this month. 
One of our teachers, W. L. McGowan, who has had 
charge of the Kendall Creek schools for the past two 
years, sailed for Heidelberg, Germany, to complete 
his education, purposing to return and devote his life 
to teaching. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. McClenahen: The Milroy school 
grounds have been enclosed with a neat, substantial 
fence, shade trees planted, and the whole arranged 
with a view to both appearance and comfort. Much 
credit is due the teachers for this desirable step. It 
is a species of work much needed in the county. 
We hope that others will follow this example, and 
meet with good success. The comfort of the children 
and the protection of the school grounds and build- 
ings are sufficient reasons why they should be 
with a good fence and planted with shade 
Let the good work, begun in Milroy, go on ! 

PERRY.—Supt. Flickinger: I held an examination 


for professional certificates during this month, and 


ere lose l 
trees, 


included in it Physical Geography, Physiology, and 
Algebra, in addition to the common branches. Of 
the seven applicants, all passed creditably. Our 


schools have now all closed, those of Marysville be- 
ing the last. These schools were under the principal 
ship of Mr. John S. Campbell;and the progress made 
is a credit to both teachers and directors. 
SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: Perhaps a majority 
of our schools are open during the summer months. 
Many of them are meagerly attended. A largenum 
ber of the patrons are asking for the continuous 
term. A brick school house will be built at Susque 
hanna during the present year. I attended the nor 
mal school examination at Mansfield. Few normal 
graduates teach in our county, owing to inadequat 


° 

: 
salaries. . The examination at the Harford S. O. S. 
proved the efficiency of the work accomplished there 
during the past year. Few, if any of the orphan 
schools of the State are as favorably located as the 
one at Harford. 

T10GA.—Supt. Cass: During the month most of our 
graded and high schools closed. Many of them gave 
public entertainments, charging an admittance fee, the 
proceeds to be devoted to the purchase of apparatus, 
or books for library. In the rural districts the sum- 
mer terms have just begun, except where it has been 
impossible to procure teachers. We have over 450 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


BUTLER’S READERS.—-7he First Reader: Pp. go. 
The Second Reader: Pp. 156. The Third 
Reader: Pp. 208. Philadelphia; E. H. Butler 
and Co. 1883. See advertisement. 

This series of readers, the first three numbers of 
which we have examined, is adapted to the Word 
Method and the Phonic Method of teaching, and 
though it can also be used for the Alphabetic 
Method, the latter is not recommended. Successful 
teaching by the Word Method requires that the ideas, 
represented by the words, must first be clearly devel- 
oped, and one of the most efficient aids in accom- 
plishing this are pictures. We find the illustrations, 
in these books, marvels of clearness and beauty, the 
pencil of the artist fairly rivaling the camera of the 
photographer in accuracy. The type is clear cut, 
and of good size. ‘The lessons are carefully graded, 
and many of them are printed in scrip to teach writ- 
ing and the reading of script. The books are neatly 
and substantially bound in serviceable cloth. The 
selection of reading matter is almost entirely new, 
and of chaste and interesting character. We bespeak 
for the series a candid examination, as being al! that 
is needed to ensure its favorable reception. 

NoTES OF TALKS ON TEACHING.— Given by Francts 
W. Parker at the Martha's Vineyard Summer 
Institute, 1882. Reported by Lelia E. Patridge. 
New York, 18837. £. L. Kellogg & Co., Publish- 
ers, 214 Park Place. Price by Mail, $1.00. 
“There are positions and positions, and, to some 

minds, the career of Colonel Parker, so concisely 

sketched by Miss Patridge in the introduction to this 
book of ‘ Notes,’ is as distinguished as if, like Gar- 
field, the country school teacher and volunteer sol- 
dier had made his way to the Presidency. Instead 
of the Chief Executive of the Nation, Francis Parker 
holds, what in some regards is even a higher place, 
that of the greatest teacher and organizer of the com- 
mon schools that this country now possesses. The 
man who has delivered four millions of school chil- 
dren from the slavery of the old methods, and put his 
spirit into so many teachers, will have a great place 
some day in national estimation—if it be a delayed 
recognition. In Webster, Mass,, in Illinois, in New 

Hampshire, in Ohio, and finally in Berlin, Germany, 

Colonel Parker taught in town and country schools, 

and studied pedagogics, interrupted only by a four 

years’ service in the war of the rebellion. The final 
outcome of his experience and thought was the 

Quincy school method, which speaks for itself to all 

who see it. The little book, ‘ Notes of Talks,’ is 

reported by Miss Patridge from the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer School for Teachers, and has Colonel 

Parker's own endorsement. We shall attempt no 

summary of the theory in this volume, because it 

should be read by every teacher and parent who 
takes an intelif%ent interest in these little folks. 

School teaching should go hand in hand with home 

teaching, and only in this way can people begin to 

understand the enormous, silent value of the work 
entrusted to the teachers of our public schools. The 

‘“‘talks’’ are entirely practical, as may be seen by the 

titles of the chapters—on Writing; Reading ; Talking 

with the Pencil; Geography; Compositions; Num- 
bers; Examination; School Government, and Moral 

Training. A not-at-all flattering likeness of Colonel 

Parker furnishes the frontispiece. We make room 

for one quotation here. ‘ £xaminations should find 








“tion with his work: 


out what a child does know, and not what a child 
does notknow. The fact is, the only just way to ex 
amine pupils is to find out what the teacher has 
taught, and her manner of teaching. * * * If mean 
ingless words have been memorized, if there is a lack 
of research, investigation and original thought, the 
results will be paiffully apparent. Examination 
should not be made the test of fitness for promotion. 
If the teacher really teaches and faithfully watches 
the mental growth of her pupils, she alone is the best 
judge of the fitness of her pupils to do the work of 
the next grade.’ What a world of needless vexa 
tion, waste of time and overwork, would be avoided 
if all teachers were capable enough to say, and were 
free to say at each term’s end, ‘These children 
should go up higher, and these are not yet ready,’ 
simply because she knows—or he—the exact mental 
progress and capacity of each child in the class. It 
will be good vacation reading for all who have the 
charge ofa child’s mind to go through this attractive 
little volume. It ought to be in the hands of every 
teacher and parent in the United States. It is edu 
cation in a nutshell.’’—So far the PAzla. Ledger, 
whose strong notice we take pleasure in transierring 
to our columns. We may add that for months we 
have awaited with interest the publication of these 
‘“‘Notes,’”’” knowing that Miss Patridge was at work 
upon the book, and that it would be one of the best 
of the season when it should make its appearance. 
To one thing we object: The picture of the Colonel 


is a Caricature, and, to improve the book, we have just 
cut it out and thrown it into the waste basket lhe 
publishers had better omit this in future editions, or 
get a better photograph and have it reproduced on 
wood or on steel. Photo-engraving is a good process, 
but not good enough in this case. Col. Parker is for 
tunate in being reported by a fellow-teacher in enthus 
iastic sympathy with himself and intelligent coépera 
Her readiness to grasp and ability 
to reproduce a thought, or a situation with photo- 
graphic accuracy of detail, are as rare as they are re 
markable. The book should have an enormous sale. 


BARNES’ NEW MATHEMATICS. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC: Ovaland Written. For 
Primary and Intermediate Schools. By Foseph 
Ficklin. Pp. 180. A. S. Barnes & C 

NATIONAL ARITHMETIC: Oval and Written For 





Common and Graded Schools, A mites, ~ - oy 
Foseph Ficklin, Professor of Mathemati nd 
Astronomy in the University of Missourt. Pp. 


3794. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago, 

This is a two-book series, with little waste in either 
of the parts. The first is admirably adapted to the 
grades for which it is designed. ‘The strong point of 
the book, as indeed of the higher work as well, is in 
the very large number of examples to be solved by 
the pupil, thus insuring that familiarity with the pro- 
cesses which is essential to all inductive teaching. 
In the higher book, also, rules and long explanations 
“ Learn 


are conspicuous mainly for their absence. 
] 
ot it— 


to do the thing by doing it’’—and a good deal 
seems to be the principle upon which the author has 
proceeded. The arrangement is good and the whole 
field of arithmetic in its ordinary practical applica 
tions seems thoroughly covered. One criticism we 
feel inclined to make. It is of the vanity that bol 
sters with a “‘ Ph. D,”’ a name that should be strong 
enough to stand alone. Cwi bono ? 
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MrurTary Music.—The origin of military music) and the clarion, In ancient times and among differ- 
1 instrument had its peculiar use. T] 
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